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514 Geographical Literature and Maps. 

The interesting chapter to geographers will naturally be that devoted to the 
geological history of the region. This chapter is a brief summary of the salient 
features of the geological history with several of the interesting sidelights omitted. 
There is no map available to make the story clear and no reference is made to the 
American geologists who have given Niagara the most careful study, with one 
exception. We also miss the classical illustrations which have proved so valuable 
in helping the layman interpret the story. This chapter, which might be one of 
the most interesting and fascinating in the book, is more than disappointing to 
one who would like to have available a brief authoritative account of this world- 
renowned area. 

The historical chapters are more full and more interesting and include many 
reproductions of old maps which are pertinent and illuminating. Numerous 
quotations and references to authorities are given and these chapters make good 
reading. 

On the whole, the volume is a good one, but it should be supplemented by 
several others on the part of those who would like a fairly complete story of 
Niagara. R. E. D. 

The Geology of the Gold Fields of British Guiana. By J. B. 
Harrison. With Historical, Geographical and other Chapters by Frank 
Fowler and C. Wilgress Anderson, vii and 320 pp., 33 Illustrations, 10 Micro- 
photographs, Appendixes, and Index. Dulau & Co., London, igog. Price, 5s. 

The book will be welcomed as an authoritative account in convenient compass 
of the geology and geography of British Guiana. Mr. Anderson supplies chapters 
on the physical features and the counties and towns of the colony; and the 
chapters on general geology and the geology of the goldfields and river basins 
abound with geographical information. The quartz veins, mineralized masses, 
and placer districts are treated in detail, and the results of many analyses of soils 
are described and tabulated. A chapter on hints to miners and prospectors, ap- 
pendixes containing the mining laws, and a full Index conclude the volume. 
Thirteen mining companies are at work in these goldfields and the total amount 
of gold produced (1884-1907) is $36,200,000. 

The Journal of an Expedition Across Venezuela and Colombia, 
1906-1907. An Exploration of the Route of Bolivar's Cele- 
brated March of 1819 and of the Battlefields of Boyaca and 
Carabobo. By Hiram Bingham, viii and 287 pp., 133 Illustrations, 

Map, and Index. Yale Publishing Association, New Haven and T. Fisher 
Unwin, London, igoo. 

An account of field work upon an historical subject. The author was not 
able to find maps of Bolivar's battlefields and few trustworthy accounts of the 
scene of his greatest activity. With Hamilton Rice, he undertook an expedition 
which had for its objects the study of the country where Bolivar lived and fought, 
a visit to the scenes of his most important battles, Boyaca arid Carabobo, and an 
exploration of the route of his most celebrated campaign. What Bolivar's diffi- 
culties were may be estimated from the graphic description on page 223 : 

It was an undertaking that had few equals in military history. The long tedious march over the 
llanos in the wet season when torrential rains turn the plains into vast lakes and interminable swamps; 
the absence of any food except newly killed beef; the prevalence of malaria; the necessity of enduring 
terrible heat in the middle of the day and penetrating cold at night; of wading treacherous swamps 
and swimming flooded rivers; their clothes rotten and torn to shreds; the terrors of the Paramo; the 
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weak and enfeebled condition of the men; the loss of their animals; and all in the face of an enemy 
that outnumbered them. It is no wonder that the royalist army was demoralized by such an exhibition 
of courage. The moral effect of the march can hardly be overestimated. The battles of Pantano de 
Vargas and Boyaca were fought without any exhibition of strategy. They were won by men'who first 
dismayed their adversaries by accomplishing an unheard-of feat and then fought with tenacious 
courage. 

The book has all the advantages and defects of its kind, much repetition of 
the difficulties of the journey, a burdensome amount of irrelevant comment and 
description, intimate views of the life of the people, excellent photographs well 
reproduced, three important appendixes, the first two historical and the third on 
"Temperature and Weather" prepared by B. M. Varney of Cambridge, graphic 
descriptions of the llanos, the eastern valleys of . Colombia, the trip down the 
Magdalena, and the seaports of northern Colombia. As the effort of a student 
of history to get at the country which was the scene of important historical events, 
the journey and the book are to be warmly commended, and might well serve as 
the first of a series of interpretations of South American history based upon that 
careful field work which gives the investigator a sure and sympathetic insight 
into his problem and the people who figure in it. I. B. 

Every- day Japan. Written after Twenty-flve Years' Residence 
and Work in the Country. By Arthur Lloyd, M. A. Introduction 
by Count Hayashi. xvi and 381 pp., 8 Plates in Colour and 96 Illustrations, 
Appendixes, and Index. Cassell & Co., Ltd., London and New York, 1909. 
Price, $4. 

This book is to be commended to all who wish a better acquaintance with the 
characteristics, customs, and daily life of the Japanese. No person could have 
written it without living so many years among these people, so as to become 
almost completely identified with them. Mr. Lloyd's position in the higher educa- 
tional work of Japan brought him into daily contact with the intellectual classes; 
but he knows all classes and has enjoyed superior opportunities for the observa- 
tion of every phase of Japanese life. His work, therefore, differs fundamentally 
from the books of men and women who have seen Japan only through holiday- 
making eyes and whose writings are filled with hasty and superficial impressions. 

Few of his pages fail to show the people and their country in some light that 
is new to many of us. To those who may never have heard that both the Emperor 
and Empress have some poetic gift and assiduously cultivate the muse, the trans- 
lations from their poems will be very interesting. Here is what the Empress 
writes of the treasure of books: 

The jewel in a lady's coronet 
Gleams in her hair and sparkles in the gloom, 
And yet 'tis naught — a sparkle, not a light. 
The book whose page enlightens the dark mind 
Is the true treasure. 

Some of the most illuminative chapters relate to the farmers, village life, the 
ways of the common people, social demarcations, Japanese education, money 
lenders and landlords, woman's work, marriage, and Japanese characteristics. 
We get a vivid idea of the small wages paid to artisans and labourers in the 
country districts where carpenters and stone masons receive about 20 cents a day, 
farm hands, 17 cents at seed time and harvest, and less at other times, and 
women working in the fields from 5 to 10 cents a day. It is only 39 years since 
the first newspaper in the vernacular was printed. Now there are over 1,600 



